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that Henri had had the opportunity as a victor
of being more generous to his mutinous subjects
than their own leaders had shown themselves.
The welfare of King and people are in truth
essentially bound together; it was to be desired
that every good fortune which befell the King
should cause him to be rather loved than feared
by his subjects. Such thoughts and aspirations
as these speak nobly for the writer's heart and
intellect. The second letter, written in Septem-
ber of the same year, declares his zeal to
obey certain commands of the King, which re-
quired that he should hold personal communica-
tion with Matignon. In response to some pro-
posal that he should attend upon Henri and
receive a recompense for his services, he professes
with an honourable pride that whatever duties he
may at any time have rendered to the throne were
disinterested and unrewarded: " I am, Sire, as
rich as I wish to be. When I shall have exhausted
my purse in attendance on Your Majesty in Paris,
I shall make bold to let you know it; and then,
should you think me worthy of being retained in
your suite, you shall have me at a cheaper rate
than the most insignificant of your officers."

Montaigne had not the happiness to see Henri

IV. in the Louvre.   His years were drawing to

a close.   He occupied himself partly in the affairs

of his estate, his husbandry and his vines.    He
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